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DE  PAUL  UNIVERSITY. 


De  Paul  University  comprises  the   following  departments : 

College  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Sciences. 

College  of  Education. 

College  of  Engineering. 

College  of  Law. 

*  College  of  Commerce. 

College  of  Music. 

University  School  for  Girls. 

Academy,  preparatory  to  the  various  colleges.  Courses  are 
also  offered  in  the  Commercial  Subjects  (Bookkeeping  and 
Stenography). 

*In  order  that  students  from  all  parts  of  the  city  may  con- 
veniently attend  the  classes,  all  sessions  in  the  College  of  Com- 
merce are  held  in  the  Tower  Building,  Michigan  Avenue  and; 
Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
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Friday [•  Registration  Days. 
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Monday Autumn  Quarter   Begins. 

Thursday  Thanksgiving  Day — Holiday. 

Monday    ) 

to  y  Quarterly    Examinations. 

Friday ) 

Friday Autumn  Quarter  Ends. 

Saturday    Christmas  Vacation   Begins. 

1916. 

Saturday     Registration  Day. 

Monday    Winter  Quarter  Begins. 

Tuesday   Washington's   Birthday — Holiday. 

Monday    ) 
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Thursday   Winter  Quarter  Ends. 
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Monday    Spring  Quarter  Begins. 

Wednesday    Easter   Recess    Begins   After    Classes. 

Tuesday   Easter  Recess  Ends.  Classes  Resumed. 

Tuesday   Memorial   Day — Holiday. 

Monday    ) 

to  h  Quarterly  Examinations. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

De  Paul  University  College  of  Commerce  was  organized 
in  1912,  as  a  regular  department  of  the  University.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  good  will  and  encouragement  of  a  number  of 
Chicago's  worthiest  and  most  prominent  citizens. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  College  of  Commerce  aims  to  equip  its  students  for 
success  in  the  larger,  more  remunerative  and  more  intricate 
affairs  of  business,  and  to  this  end  it  offers  an  advanced  course 
of  a  strictly  university  and  professional  character. 

Modern  business,  in  its  vastness  and  complexity,  more 
than  ever  requires  efficient  and  thoroughly  trained  workers  to 
cope  with  and  solve  the  problems  that  daily  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  its  administration. 

CERTIFIED   PUBLIC   ACCOUNTANTS. 

Public  Accounting  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
professions.  It  is  the  only  profession  that  is  not  overcrowded. 
The  leading  banks  require  statements  by  certified  public  ac- 
countants at  regular  periods  from  the  clients  to  whom  they 
are  loaning  money.  This  fact  in  itself  opens  a  wide  field  to 
the  public  accountant.  The  work  is  interesting,  bringing  the 
accountant  in  touch  with  men  of  affairs  and  transactions  in- 
volving immense  sums  of  money,  and  the  compensation  is 
liberal.  Unlike  other  professions,  there  is  no  period  of  starva- 
tion. As  soon  as  a  man  becomes  a  public  accountant,  he  is 
able  to  command  a  good  income. 

During  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  many  states  of 
the  Union,  recognizing  the  necessity  for  accountants  well 
trained  in  the  financial  and  economic  problems  that  confront 
the  business  man  of  today,  have  passed  lawrs  conferring  the 
degree  of  "Certified  Public  Accountant"  on  those  who  have 
fitted  themselves  for  and  successfully  passed  the  examinations 
prescribed  and  given  under  the  authority  of  various  state  uni- 
versities or  boards. 

The  courses  in  Accountancy  and  Business  Law  are  so 
arranged  as  to  thoroughly  prepare  the  student  for  the  state 
examinations  for  the  degree  of   Certified   Public  Accountant. 

LOCATION. 

The  College  of  Commerce  is  located  in  the  Tower  Build- 
ing, Michigan  avenue  and  Madison  street.  This  magnificent 
fireproof  building  is  in  an  admirable  location  for  a  college  of 
commerce,  being  right  in  the  center  of  the  business  district.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  of  easy  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

UNIVERSITY  BUILDINGS  AND  CAMPUS. 

De  Paul  University  Campus  is  located  in  an  agreeable, 
quiet  residence  neighborhood  on  the  North  Side  of  Chicago. 


The  University  Buildings  and  Campus  occupy  the  entire  block 
bounded  by  Webster  and  Belden  avenues,  Sheffield  avenue 
and  Osgood  street. 

THE  COLLEGE  BUILDING  is  a  fireproof  structure  of 
Bedford  cut  stone,  six  stories  in  height,  covering  an  area  of 
68x180  feet.  It  contains  the  lecture  halls,  study  rooms,  labora- 
tories, museums,  etc.,  of  the  Literary  Departments.  There  is 
a  large  gymnasium  on  the  top  floor.  All  the  lecture  rooms  are 
spacious  and  well  lighted.  The  building  is  supplied  with  an 
elevator  and  also  with  the  most  approved  appliances  for  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  ventilation. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING,  1010  Webster 
avenue,  occupies  a  ground  space  of  120x80  feet,  and  is  five 
stories  in  height.  The  building  contains  the  public  offices  of 
the  University,  library  and  reception  rooms. 

THE  LYCEUM,  2231  Sheffield  avenue,  is  a  two-story 
building,  110  feet  in  length  by  55  feet  in  width.  It  contains 
thirty  rooms,  all  well  lighted  and  comfortable.  All  students  of 
the  University  are  encouraged  to  become  members  of  the 
Lyceum  Association  and  enjoy  the  advantages  afforded  by  its 
parlors,  reception  and  reading  rooms. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AUDITORIUM  or  COLLEGE 
THEATER,  with  a  ground  space  of  125x113  feet,  and  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  1,500,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
auditoriums  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  fireproof  building, 
provided  with  twenty  exits,  and  wide,  divergent  aisles.  This 
building  is  devoted  to  the  entertainments  and  dramatic  pro- 
ductions given  by  the  students  of  the  University,  graduation 
exercises,  oratorical  contests,  public  lectures  and  debates,  ad- 
dresses by  distinguished  visitors  of  the  University,  assemblies, 
etc. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS  is  a  rectangular  field  en- 
closed by  a  high  composition-stone  wall.  It  affords  ample 
room  for  regulation  football  contests,  baseball  and  all  outdoor 
athletic  sports.  Alongside  the  campus  is  a  large  grandstand 
capable  of  seating  seven  thousand  or  more  spectators. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  GYMNASIUM  is  a  large  hall, 
68x180  feet,  fully  equipped  with  modern  apparatus  for  exercise 
and  indoor  games.  All  students  of  the  University  are  en- 
couraged to  make  full  use  of  all  athletic  facilities. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

In  addition  to  its  own  library,  the  library  of  the  Law 
School  is  located  in  the  same  building  and  open  free  to  stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  Commerce.  The  school  is  only  one 
block  distant  from  the  Chicago  Public  Library  and  two  blocks 
distant  from  the  John  Crerar  Library,  to  both  of  which  stu- 
dents have  free  access. 


FACULTY. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  school  is  composed  partly  of 
trained  instructors  from  the  University,  who  devote  their 
entire  time  to  teaching  and  research,  and  partly  of  successful 
men  of  affairs — bankers,  lawyers,  accountants,  merchants  and 
manufacturers. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  College  of  Commerce  has  many  advantages  by  reason 
of  its  location  in  a  large  city  having  extensive  commercial 
interests.  Commercial  students  have  here  unsurpassed  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  practical  experience  in  connection  with  the 
class-room  instruction. 

To  a  young  man  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  country, 
or  in  a  country  town,  the  city  is  in  itself  an  education.  Here 
he  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  life  which  is  new  to  him.  His 
ideas  of  business  are  enlarged.  He  sees  undertakings  involv- 
ing millions  of  dollars  entered  upon  and  carried  to  completion 
as  common  events  of  everyday  life.  He  finds  people  in  rela- 
tions, social,  political,  commercial,  in  which  he  has  never  be- 
fore thought  of  them.  As  a  result  of  his  new  environment  he 
is  daily  accumulating  valuable  information  and  experiences 
which  will  lead  him  to  a  better  understanding  of  business  and 
social  relations,  thereby  broadening  his  horizon  and  enabling 
him  to  comprehend  more  readily  the  larger  issues  of  human 
life  and  endeavor. 

The  climate  of  Chicago  is  favorable  to  intellectual  exertion 
all  the  year  around,  as  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  months 
is  much  tempered  by  the  breezes  from  Lake  Michigan.  The 
student  from  outside  the  city  spending  his  first  year  here  may 
find  frequent  opportunities  for  delightful  excursions,  visiting 
the  different  lake  ports. 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  noted  for  the  number  and  excellence 
of  its  schools  and  colleges  for  professional  education,  and  for 
its  extensive  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  and  like  institu- 
tions for  popular  recreation  and  instruction.  This  city  has 
become  especially  attractive  as  a  place  for  student  residence. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Students  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any  term,  but, 
unless  valid  reasons  impede,  they  should  enter  at  the  opening 
of  the  Autumn  term.  They  should  not,  however,  delay  their 
entrance  till  the  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  class- 
work.  Much  valuable  time  may  be  saved  and  inconvenience 
avoided  by  making  arrangements  one  or  more  weeks  before 
the  days  of  registration. 

A  student  entering  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  must  fur- 
nish satisfactory  credentials  showing  that  the  applicant  is 
either  (1)  a  degree  graduate  of  a  standard  American  college, 
or   (2)    a  graduate  of  an  approved  high   school,   or    (3)    has 


passed  successfully  the  entrance  examinations  for  De  Paul 
University  or  some  other  standard  American  college  or  uni- 
versity, or  (4)  must  pass  a  special  entrance  examination  at 
this  university  on  the  subjects  required  to  constitute  the 
equivalent  of  a  four  years'  High  School  Course. 

Persons  otherwise  qualified  who  have  not  attained  the 
preliminary  high  school  education  required  may  be  admitted 
as  special  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 

Deficiencies  in  entrance  requirements  may  be  made  up 
by  courses  taken  in  the  Special  Preparatory  Department. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
must  produce  certificates  from  other  schools  or  colleges  show- 
ing that  they  have  pursued  courses  of  study  equivalent  to 
those  prescribed  in  the  curriculum  of  this  College. 

Examinations  passed  elsewhere  are  accepted  as  equivalent 
to  examinations  in  the  same  subjects  here  for  purposes  of 
admission  only,  not  for  graduation.  Examinations  of  candi- 
dates for  advanced  standing  will  be  held  during  the  first  week 
of  each  quarter.  No  candidate  will  be  examined  until  after 
matriculation. 

MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION. 

The  applicant  fills  out  in  his  own  handwriting  the  usual 
matriculation  sheet,  giving  full  information  as  to  academic 
education,  and  if  seeking  admission  on  diploma  or  certificate 
exhibits  the  same  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

The  applicant  should  obtain  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  Dean  as  to  courses  selected,  and  fill  out  his  course  card 
accordingly.  He  will  take  his  course  card  to  the  Registrar 
and  obtain  the  Registrar's  receipt  for  the  tuition  fees  for  the 
quarter.  The  Registrar  thereupon  issues  to  the  student  a 
class  card  for  each  course  selected,  to  be  delivered  to  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  the  class. 

The  professor  in  charge  of  the  class  is  required  to  endorse 
upon  the  class  card  the  grades  obtained  by  the  student  in  that 
course.  In  ascertaining  the  student's  standing  in  the  course 
the  professor  gives  credit  (1)  for  attendance  upon  class  exer- 
cises, (2)  the  recitation  and  review  examination  grade,  and 
(3)  the  final  examination  grade,  and  these  three  determine 
the  average  grade  of  the  student  for  that  course. 

The  average  grade  must  not  be  less  than  75  per  cent  on  a 
scale  of  100  to  entitle  the  student  to  credit  for  the  course 
toward  a  degree. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  class  attendance,  nor  will  the 
student's  name  be  enrolled  by  the  professor  in  charge  as  a 
member  of  the  class  until  presentation  of  the  course  card, 
signed  by  the  Registrar,  entitling  the  student  to  attend  the 
course. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Students  are  classed  as  (1)  Special,  not  candidates  for  a 
degree,  and  (2)  Regular,  admitted  on  examination  or  diplomas 
as  candidates  for  a  degree. 

A  Special  student  is  one  who  is  admitted  to  one  or  more 
courses  without  being  required  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tions. He  must,  however,  satisfy  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
that  he  possesses  such  academic  education  or  practical  experi- 
ence as  will  enable  him  to  make  profitable  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  College.  The  privileges  extended  to 
special  students  are  designed  especially  for  those  who  entered 
into  business  life  before  completing  their  high  school  course, 
yet  are  nevertheless  well  qualified  by  age,  character,  practical 
experience  and  mental  habits  to  undertake  serious  collegiate 
study. 

THE  QUARTER  SYSTEM. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  three  quarters,  desig- 
nated as  the  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  of  twelve 
weeks  each,  constituting  the  Regular  Session;  and  a  Summer 
Session  or  Summer  Quarter  ending  near  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, thus  giving  a  short  recess  between  the  close  of  the  Sum- 
mer School  and  the  beginning  of  the  Regular  Session,  near 
the  middle  of  September.  The  College  is  thus  open  practically 
all  the  year,  and  students  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any 
quarter  and  pursue  their  studies  continuously  until  graduation 
without  repetition  of  former  work.  Three  Quarters  count  as 
the  University  year,  and  it  is  possible  to  complete  the  full 
three-year  course  in  nine  consecutive  quarters,  or  two  and  one- 
fourth  calendar  years. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  classes  are  so  arranged  that  students  may  complete 
the  regular  course  for  the  B.  C.  S.  degree  in  three  years  by 
attending  three  evenings  each  week.  First  year  class  sessions 
are  conducted  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings ; 
second  year  classes  on  Monday,  Thursday  and  Friday  eve- 
nings; third  year  classes  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday 
evenings. 

The  courses  in  all  subjects  are  classified  either  as  majors 
(MM.)  or  as  minors  (M.)  ;  a  major  (MM.)  course  consisting 
of  four  hours  class-room  work  a  week  throughout  one  quarter, 
and  a  minor  (M.)  course  of  two  hours  class-room  work  a  week 
throughout  one  quarter.  A  half  minor  (J^M.)  consists  of  two 
hours  a  week  of  class-room  work  for  six  weeks,  or  one  hour  a 
week  for  a  full  quarter.  A  double  minor  (2M.)  consists  of  two 
hours  a  week  of  class-room  work  throughout  two  quarters,  and 
a  triple  minor  (3M.)  of  two  hours  class-room  work  throughout 
three  quarters.  A  schedule  of  class  sessions  for  the  courses 
offered  will  be  posted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ACCOUNTING 

General  Accounting — (Required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
B.  C.  S.  degree.) 

First  Principles:  This  course  aims  to  afford  students  a 
knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  of  accountancy,  and  is 
largely  individual.  Beginning  with  Single  Entry  accounts,  sev- 
eral exercises  are  given  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  man- 
ner of  entering  transactions  in  the  various  books  and  to  show 
how  profit  or  loss  is  arrived  at.  This  is  followed  by  a  change 
to  the  Double  Entry  system. 

The  principles  of  Double  Entry  are  fully  explained,  with 
illustrations  and  exercises  sufficient  to  implant  these  essential 
principles  firmly  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 

Full  instruction  is  given  in  this  course  in  business  conducted 
by  a  single  proprietor,  a  partnership,  a  corporation,  personal 
and  impersonal,  real  and  nominal  accounts;  capital  and  revenue 
receipts  and  expenditures ;  closing  the  books ;  preparation  of  the 
trial  balance;  profit  and  loss  account;  balance  sheet,  etc. 

Merchandise  account  divided  into  two,  purchase  and  sales ; 
use  of  columnar  books  of  original  entry ;  subdivision  of  ledgers ; 
construction  of  controlling  accounts;  consignment  accounts; 
branch  and  department  store  accounts. 

Articles  of  partnership;  opening  and  closing  the  books  of  a 
corporation ;  cash  and  trade  discounts ;  actual,  deferred  and  con- 
tingent liabilities. 

Voucher  system;  cost  accounts;  productive  and  non-pro- 
ductive labor;  perpetual  inventory;  factory  indirect  expenses; 
depreciation  and  reserves.    3MM. — Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring. 

Intermediate  Accounting. — (For  students  preparing  for  C. 
P.  A.  Examination.) 

Problems  in  Practical  Accounting  and  questions  on  the 
theory  of  Accounts  and  Auditing  are  given  in  this  course  for 
home  study.  These  problems  and  questions  are  given  from 
state  examination  papers  and  other  sources  and  from  a  series  of 
lectures  to  be  given  in  the  class-room. 

These  problems  and  lectures  will  deal  with : 

Realization  and  liquidation  accounts ;  statement  of  affairs 
and  deficiency  account;  current,  fixed  and  contingent  assets  and 
liabilities ;  customers  and  creditors  accounts ;  inventories  and 
their  valuation,  land,  buildings,  machinery,  equipment,  interest 
and  discount  during  development  period;  reserves  for  deprecia- 
tion and  bad  debts  and  various  theories  in  regard  thereto ;  profits, 
surplus  and  dividend;  accounts  of  executors  and  trustees; 
mergers  and  consolidations.  3MM. — Autumn,  Winter  and 
Spring. 

Advanced  Accounting. — (For  students  preparing  for  C.  P. 
A.  Examination.) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Intermediate  Accounting, 
and   also   deals   with   Banks,   Insurance   Companies,    Stock   Ex- 
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change  and  Board  of  Trade,  Public  Service  Companies,  Income 
Tax,  etc.     jMM. — Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring. 

C.  P.  A.  Quiz. — The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare 
advanced  students  for  the  Certified  Public  Accountants  examina- 
tion to  be  held  in  May,  1916.  Questions  given  in  former  C.  P.  A. 
examinations  of  difTerent  states  are  thoroughly  analyzed  and 
discussed.  Special  attention  is  given  to  practical  accounting 
problems,  auditing  and  theory  of  accounts.  jM. — Autumn, 
Winter  and  Spring. 

BUSINESS  LAW. 

General  Statement. — Courses  are  given  in  those  legal  sub- 
jects important  to  the  commercial  student  and  the  business  man 
generally. 

Contracts. — General  rules  of  contractual  relations ;  essen- 
tials of  a  contract ;  parties  to  a  contract ;  kinds  of  consideration ; 
necessity  of  consideration;  illegal  and  void  contracts;  fraudulent 
and  voidable  contracts ;  oral  and  written  contracts ;  statute  of 
frauds ;  termination  of  contracts ;  performance  of  contracts ; 
breach  of  contract  and  damages.    2M. — Autumn  and  Winter. 

Agency. — Dependence  on  contract;  who  may  be  agents; 
appointments  of  agents,  by  estoppel,  by  ratification ;  rights  and 
duties  of  principals ;  rights  and  duties  of  agents ;  rights  and 
duties  of  those  dealing  with  agents ;  termination  of  contract  of 
agency ;  by  principal ;  by  agent.    M. — Spring. 

Partnership. — Contract  of  partnership ;  necessity  of  con- 
tract; sharing  of  profits  and  losses;  kinds  of  partnership;  rights 
of  partners  inter  se;  rights  of  creditors — against  firm,  against 
individual  partners ;  classes  of  partners ;  accounting ;  termination 
of  partnerships ;  division  of  assets.    M. — Autumn. 

Bailments  and  Carriers. — Classification  of  bailments; 
deposit;  mandate;  loan;  pledge;  hire  for  personal  use;  keeping 
or  storage ;  hiring  for  labor  or  service ;  inn-keepers ;  common  car- 
riers of  persons  and  of  property ;  the  carrier  as  bailee ;  responsi- 
bility as  aiTected  by  special  contract;  state  and  federal  regula- 
tion ;  termination  of  relation ;  general  rights  and  duties ;  connect- 
ing carriers ;  rights  and  duties  of  passengers ;  transportation  of 
baggage;  interstate  commerce.     M. — Winter. 

Negotiable  Instruments.— A  full  treatment  of  the  law 
relative  to  written  documents,  negotiable  and  non-negotiable,  of 
the  requisites  of  negotiable  instruments ;  acceptance  and  indorse- 
ment; rights  and  liabilities  of  the  original  parties  to  the  instru- 
ments, and  of  those  persons  to  whom  they  are  transferred;  con- 
sideration ;  defenses  commonly  interposed ;  presentment ;  de- 
mand; protest  and  notice  of  dishonor,  and  of  extinguishment  of 
the  instrument.    M. — Spring. 

Corporations. — Compared  with  partnerships ;  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  powers  and  authority;  duties  of  officers  and 
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directors;  rights  of  stockholders;  ultra  vires  acts;  foreign  cor- 
porations ;  trusts  and  monopolies ;  dissolution.     M. — Autumn. 

Trade-Marks  and  Unfair  Competition. — Legal  status  of 
trade-marks;  what  constitutes  unfair  competition.  1/2M. 
Winter. 

Sales. — This  subject  treats  of  the  contract  of  sale;  the 
price;  conditions  and  warranties;  sale  by  sample;  transfer  of 
title;  rights  of  seller  against  the  goods;  stoppage  in  transitu; 
remedies  of  the  seller;  remedies  of  the  buyer;  supplementary. 
1/2M. — Winter. 

Real  and  Personal  Property. — This  course  covers  all 
phases  of  ownership  and  transfer  of  real  and  personal  property 
of  importance  to  the  business  man.    M. — Slpring. 

Insurance. — Historical  introduction ;  contract,  its  nature, 
requisites  and  incidents ;  the  insurer ;  insurable  interests  ;  agents ; 
forfeiture  and  avoidance;  liability  of  the  insured;  beneficiaries; 
warranties;  waiver;  assignment;  life  insurance;  fire  insurance; 
accident  insurance;  fidelity  and  guaranty  insurance;  employers' 
liability  insurance ;  marine  insurance ;  title  insurance.  M. — Spring. 

Suretyship  and  Guaranty. — Different  forms,  and  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  parties.     M. — Winter. 

Bankruptcy. — Acts  of  bankruptcy ;  who  may  become  bank- 
rupts ;  exemptions ;  duties  of  bankrupts ;  compositions  ;  discharge  ; 
offenses  against  the  bankruptcy  law;  duties  of  trustees  and 
referees ;  creditors'  meetings ;  proof  and  allowance  of  claims ; 
preferred  creditors;  estates.     M. — Autumn. 

Those  desiring  more  extended  and  professional  courses  in 
legal  subjects  can  obtain  them  through  the  regular  College  of 
Law  of  the  University. 

ECONOMICS. 

ECONOMICS  I. 

(a)  The  Organization  of  Production. — Wealth  and 
Labor;  Productive  and  Unproductive  Labor;  The  Division  of 
Labor  and  the  Development  of  Modern  Industry;  Large  Scale 
Production ;  Capital ;  The  Corporate  Organization  of  Industry, 
Partnerships  and  Corporations;  Causes  Affecting  Productive- 
ness. 

(b)  Value  and  Exchange. — Exchange,  Value,  Price; 
Value  and  Utility;  Market  Value,  Demand  and  Supply;  Specu- 
lation ;  Constant  and  Varying  Costs,  Diminishing  and  Increasing 
Returns;  Monopoly  Value;  Joint  Cost  and  Joint  Demand.  M. — 
Autumn. 

ECONOMICS  II. 
(a)     Money    and    Banking. — Precious    Metals,    Coinage; 
Quantity  of  Money  and  Prices ;  The  Cost  of  Specie  in  Relation 
to  Its  Value ;  Bimetallism ;  Changes  in  Prices ;  Government  Paper 
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Money;  Banking  and  the  Medium  of  Exchange;  The  Functions 
of  Banks ;  Banking  Operations ;  Centralized  Banking  Systems, 
The  Bank  of  France,  The  Bank  of  England ;  Decentralized  Bank- 
ing Systems,  Banking  Questions  in  the  United  States,  the  Na- 
tional Banking  System,  State  and  Private  Banks ;  Problems  of 
Legislation  on  Banking;  Crises  and  Industrial  Depression; 
Financial  Panics. 

(b)  International  Trade. — Foreign  Exchanges;  Balance 
of  International  Payments ;  The  Theory  of  International  Trade ; 
Why  Goods  Are  Exported  and  Imported,  Wherein  the  Gain  Con- 
sists; Protection  and  Free  Trade. 

(c)  Distribution. — Interest  and  Capital  Used  in  Produc- 
tion, The  Conditions  of  Demand ;  The  Equilibrium  of  Demand 
and  Supply ;  Overproduction  and  Over-Investment ;  Rent,  Agri- 
culture, Land  Tenure ;  Urban  Site  Rent ;  Monopoly  Gains ; 
Nature  of  Capital ;  Wages  and  Value ;  Business  Profits ;  Popula- 
tion; Inequality  and  Its  Causes.    M. — Winter. 

ECONOMICS  III. 

(a)  Problems  of  Labor. — Trade  Unions;  Labor  Legisla- 
tion ;  Agencies  for  Industrial  Peace ;  Workmen's  Insurance, 
Poor  Laws ;  Cooperation. 

(b)  Transportation. — Railway  Systems  of  the  United 
States,  Railway  Competition,  Pooling  and  Consolidation;  The 
Movement  of  Rates ;  Relative  Rates ;  The  Level  of  Rates ;  Dis- 
tance; Government  Ownership;  Regulation  of  Railways;  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission;  Railway  Problems. 

(c)  Combinations  and  Trusts. — Combinations  in  Re- 
straint of  Trade;  Modern  Forms  of  Combination  in  the  United 
States,  The  Trust,  The  Holding  Company;  Advantages  and  Dis- 
advantages of  Combination;  Legislation  Affecting  Combinations. 

(d)  Taxation. — Principles  Underlying  Taxation ;  Income 
and  Inheritance  Taxes ;  Taxes  on  Land  and  Buildings ;  General 
Property  Tax;  Taxes  on  Commodities,  Direct  and  Indirect 
Taxes.     M. — Spring. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

Business  Principles  and  Organization. — Historical  survey 
of  forms  of  industrial  organization;  efficiency  of  the  working 
force;  division  of  labor;  the  large  business  and  the  small  busi- 
ness; internal  organization;  defects  in  management;  military 
organization;  functional  organization;  the  office  and  the  depart- 
ments ;  the  expense  of  wasted  time ;  efficiency  and  wages,  day 
work,  piece  work,  the  premium  plan ;  relations  between  employer 
and  employed.    MM. — Autumn. 

Salesmanship. — Personal  qualifications,  appearance,  tact, 
address,  personal  magnetism ;  importance  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  goods  to  be  sold  and  of  competitors'  goods;  study- 
ing the  customer  and  his  needs ;  the  approach ;  the  demonstra- 
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tion;  effectiveness  in  presenting  arguments;  closing  the  sale; 
developing  new  trade;  written  salesmanship,  catalogues,  per- 
sonal letters,  follow-up  letters ;  selling  campaigns ;  new  and  prac- 
tical selling  plans.    MM. — Winter. 

Advertising. — Acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  goods  to  be 
advertised;  class  of  people  to  whom  appeal  should  be  made; 
reaching  the  desired  customer ;  relative  value  of  different  media ; 
display  advertisements  and  reading  notices ;  circulars,  catalogues, 
signs  and  posters;  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising;  adver- 
tising agencies;  the  ethics  of  advertising.    M. — Spring. 

BUSINESS  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Introductory  Psychology. — The  general  introduction  to 
the  field  of  psychology.  Such  factors  as  the  following  are  con- 
sidered: Nature  of  perception  and  attention;  instinct;  habit; 
laws  of  association;  memory;  feeling;  suggestion;  reason  and 
desire;  will  and  character.    2M. — Autumn  and  Winter. 

Psychology  of  Business  Procedure. — A  study  of  business 
problems  from  the  psychological  point  of  view.  Such  factors 
as  the  following  are  considered :  Advertising  and  selling ;  organi- 
zation and  handling  of  employes ;  vocational  adjustment.  MM. — 
Spring. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

General. — Fundamental  principles;  heredity  and  environ- 
ment ;  the  practical  activities  of  society ;  racial  and  economic  fac- 
tors in  social  progress;  co-operation;  public  opinion;  the  charac- 
ter and  efficiency  of  organization ;  social  progress ;  race  problems ; 
the  city  problem ;  poverty ;  criminology ;  the  elimination  of  social 
evils.    MM. — Spring. 

ENGLISH. 

Business  English. — A  certain  amount  of  instruction  is 
given  by  lectures,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
the  actual  work  of  composition,  especially  in  the  various  forms 
of  business  letters,  reports  and  arguments.  The  main  object  of 
the  course  is  to  drill  the  student  in  the  use  of  correct  English 
and  punctuation  for  all  business  purposes.  3M. — Autumn,  Win- 
ter and  Spring. 

Public  Speaking. — Actual  practice  is  given  in  the  delivery 
of  both  extemporaneous  and  prepared  speeches.  Every  student 
is  required  to  give  a  short  talk  before  the  class  at  each  session. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  argument,  the  after-dinner  speech,  the 
practical  business  talk,  the  address.  The  subject  matter,  as  well 
as  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  is  considered.  The  student  is 
taught  to  "think  on  his  feet."  3M. — Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring. 

COMMERCIAL  LANGUAGES. 
Commercial  Spanish. — This  course  is  of  particular  value 
owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  volume  of  trade  between  the 
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United  States  and  the  South  American  Republics.  Large  job- 
bers and  manufacturers  require  secretaries,  stenographers  and 
salesmen  who  are  capable  of  handling  Spanish  correspondence 
and  business.  Thorough  training  is  given  in  grammar,  composi- 
tion, and  pronunciation.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  tech- 
nical vocabulary  of  trade,  and  to  Spanish  forms  of  commercial 
correspondence..     3M. — Autumn,   Winter  and  Spring. 

Commercial  German. — The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give 
the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  German  for  business  pur- 
poses. The  fundamentals  of  grammar  are  taught,  after  which 
there  is  constant  drill  in  translating,  writing,  and  speaking  Ger- 
man. Special  attention  is  given  to  writing  business  letters,  ad- 
vertisements, etc.,  in  German.  3M. — Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring. 

Commercial  French. — This  course  is  designed  for  those 
who  desire  a  practical  knowledge  of  modern  French  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  Thorough  training  is  given  in  grammar,  com- 
position and  pronunciation.  Business  correspondence  in 
French  is  an  important  feature  of  the  course.     MM. — Winter. 

TUITION  FEES  AND  CHARGES. 

All  fees  are  due  and  payable  in  advance. 

1.  A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  paid  by  every  student 
entering  the  University  for  the  first  time. 

2.  The  annual  tuition  fee  in  the  Regular  Course  for  a 
degree  (six  minors  in  each  quarter),  is  $105.00,  payable  in  three 
installments  of  $35.00  each,  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 
A  discount  of  $10.00  is  allowed  to  those  who  pay  the  tuition  for 
the  entire  year  before  October  1st. 

3.  For  special  students  the  tuition  fee  is  $12.00  per  quarter 
for  each  major  (MM.)  course,  and  $6.00  per  quarter  for  each 
minor  (M.)  course,  excepting  the  courses  in  Accountancy  for 
which  the  tuition  fee  is  $20.00  per  quarter  for  each  major  (MM.) 
course. 

4.  No  fees  will  be  refunded,  but  students  who  are  pre- 
vented from  attending  their  classes  by  reason  of  illness  or  other 
good  cause,  may  attend  the  same  courses  in  any  subsequent 
quarters  without  charge. 

5.  The  fee  for  a  Special  Examination  in  a  major  course 
is  $3.00;  in  a  minor  course,  $2.00. 

6.  A  Diploma  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged  by  the  University 
to  all  receiving  a  degree. 

The  University  reserves  at  all  times  the  right  to  withdraw 
any  course  in  which  less  than  ten  students  are  enrolled. 

DEGREES  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

The  regular  courses  of  instruction  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of   Commercial  Science. 
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Certificates  will  be  issued  to  special  students  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  one  or  more  courses. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE. 
Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  (B.  C.  S.). 

1.  The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  col- 
lege or  high  school,  or  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
upon  the  academic  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  University. 

2.  At  the  time  of  receiving  the  degree,  a  student  must 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

3.  The  candidate  must  have  obtained  credit  on  the  books 
of  the  Registrar  of  the  College  equivalent  to  fifty-four  minors 
(three  years'  work),  and  have  attained  a  grade  in  each  course 
of  75  on  a  scale  of  100,  and  an  average  grade  on  all  work  done 
of  85  on  a  scale  of  100.  He  must  also  have  had  at  least  three 
years  of  experience  in  business  at  the  time  of  receiving  the 
degree. 

4.  Every  candidate  for  the  degree  must  have  completed 
one  year  in  this  College. 

5.  The  candidate  who  does  not  take  the  entire  curriculum 
for  the  degree  in  residence  must  pass  a  final  examination  in 
writing,  and  attain  a  grade  of  75  on  a  scale  of  100  in  each 
of  the  courses  not  taken  in  this  College. 

6.  No  candidate  will  be  recommended  for  a  degree  who  is 
in  arrears  more  than  two  minor  courses  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter  next  preceding  that  in  which  he  expects  to  graduate. 

7.  Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  submit  a  satisfac- 
tory thesis  of  not  less  than  3,000  words  on  a  subject,  to  be  ap- 
proved or  assigned  by  the  Dean.  The  thesis  must  be  typewritten, 
and  in  hand  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

8.  All  fees  must  be  paid  before  graduation. 

SELF-HELP  FOR  STUDENTS. 

A  considerable  number  of  students  manage  in  various  ways 
to  earn  a  portion  or  all  of  their  expenses  while  in  the  University. 
The  arrangement  of  the  work  in  the  evening  hours  only  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  do  this  without  conflicting  with  class-room 
work.  The  needs  of  a  large  city  afford  many  opportunities 
for  self-help.  A  student  employment  bureau  makes  systematic 
efforts  to  obtain  positions  for  students  desiring  work. 

All  inquiries  regarding  self-help  for  students  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  705  Tower  Building,  Chicago. 
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UNIVERSITY  BULLETINS. 

Circulars  of  information  are  published  eight  times  a  year 
as  University  Bulletins  as  follows: 

No.  1. — Announcements  of  the  College  of  Law  in  May. 

No.  2. — Announcements  of  the  College  of  Commerce  in 
June. 

No.  3. — Announcements  of  the  College  of    Education    in 

July. 

No.  4. — Announcements  of  the  Alumni  Organization  in  De- 
cember. 

No.  5. — Announcements  of  the  Summer  School  in  January. 

No.  6. — Announcements  of  the  Academy  in  February. 

No.  7. — Announcements  of  the  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy 
and  Science  in  March. 

No.  8. — Announcements  of  the  College  of  Engineering  in 
April. 


